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EARLY NEW ZEALAND 


PRINTING PRESSES AND 
THEIR PRODUCTS 


G. C. PETERSEN 


When the first white people came to New Zealand they found 
themselves in contact with a native population with a Stone Age 
culture. Retarded by a lack of metals the material advancement of 
the Pacific peoples was still at a stage that had been passed by those 
of Europe perhaps four thousand years previously. A comparison of 
the tools and weapons of the Stone Age European with those of the 
Maoris of a century and a half ago shows a startling similarity in 
design and technique, indicating that at the two ends of the earth 
peoples possessed of equal intelligence had learned to utilise the 
same material in the way most practical and to achieve a similar 
result. 

sut while the European passed from stone to bronze, iron and 
steel, the Polynesian was still restricted to wood, stone and bone, the 
only durable materials available to him. This fact, and the continued 


An address delivered at the Palmerston North Branch weekend conference, 3-4 October 
1959 
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isolation of the Pacific peoples from the outside world retarded their 
cultural development with the result that the first impact of the in- 
vading European was that of a highly civilised race with one st'!l 
possessing a Stone Age culture and wholly illiterate. 

While the Maori in his rock paintings and carvings was essaying ‘o 
express to a most limited extent his ideas in visual form, the Europecn 
had evolved or adopted a complete script enabling him to intelligent:y 
and intelligibly record his thoughts and ideas. With the Maori cor- 
munication and interchange of thought must still be direct and verbi|. 
He relied solely on word of mouth and a highly developed ard 
retentive memory for the preservation of his folk lore and traditions. 
To him the European method of conveying a message by written signs 
was nothing short of miraculous. 

The introduction to New Zealand by the Christian missionaries of 
the first printing presses was wholly actuated by their desire to render 
more effective and widespread their efforts to introduce Christianity. 
The history of New Zealand between 1814, when Marsden established 
his first mission station at Rangihoua, and 1833 when James Busby 
arrived as British Resident, was largely written by the missionaries. 
Their efforts were directed towards the introduction to a race of savage 
cannibals of the Christian ideals of peace and brotherly love, and in 
this they were stimulated by the efforts of the general white population 
of the Bay of Islands towards their exploitation and demoralisation. 

Early missionary progress was slow, and the work was restricted 
to verbal precept and personal example owing to the illiteracy of the 
Maoris. It was, however, early recognised that the Maori possessed 
a high order of intelligence and could readily be taught to read and 
write. The need of literature in the Maori language for widespread 
dissemination was keenly felt. 


The first step to satisfy this need was taken by Thomas Kendall 
who in 1815 persuaded Samuel Marsden to have printed in Sydney 
a small book of instruction. Only a few hundred were printed and of 
these only one is now known to exist. This is now in the Auckland 
Public Library, being an item of the Grey Collection. It is called 
A Korao no New Zealand. 


Nothing further was done until 1820 when Kendall visited England 
in company with the Maori chiefs, Hongi and Waikato. He took the 
chiefs to Professor Samuel Lee of Cambridge who obtained from them 
the information necessary to establish the rules of grammar of the 
New Zealand language and settle its orthography. The resultant work 
A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language of New Zealand made it 
possible for the missionaries to plan the printing of suitable works in 
Maori. 

It is easy to imagine the miseries Hongi and Waikato must have 
suffered at Lee’s hands; the long hours they had to spend answering 
the ceaseless and, to them, silly questions with which they were bom- 
barded. If Hongi knew what it was all about, it is apparent that he was 
not convinced that the pen was mightier than the sword, for we know 
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how eagerly he exchanged the presents received in England for 
mu: ‘ets wherewith to carry out a merciless decimation of his country- 
me 

S me years were still to pass, however, before the missionaries 
rece ved the printed matter they needed so badly. In 1827 and 1830 
Rev William Yate superintended the printing at Sydney of portions of 
the Bible, hymns, etc., in Maori. These supplies were totally in- 
ade uate, the issue of 1830 being of only 550 copies. The need of 
a p ess in New Zealand, where it would be immediately under the 
sup rvision of the missionaries, became increasingly urgent. 


TH: MISSIONARY PRESSES 

/ fter supervising the Sydney printings of 1830 Yate paid a visit to 
Enyiand and on his return to New Zealand brought with him a small 
press, the first to come to this country. He got to work with it and on 
| September 1830 he recorded “Employed with James Smith in 
printing off a few hymns in the native language. We succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations.” This success was not followed by 
much in the way of production, for all that issued from the press was 
a short catechism and a few sheets of hymns. None of the hymn sheets 
seem to have survived, and only two copies of the catechism are 
known, one in the Alexander Turnbull Library at Wellington, and the 
other in the Grey Collection in the Auckland Public Library. 


After this effort the press lay idle in the mission store at Kerikeri, 
and it has been determined as the result of research by Dr W. J. 
Cameron of Auckland University that this was the press that was sold 
to Benjamin Isaacs, the proprietor of The Bay of Islands Advocate 
at Kororareka who removed it to Sydney and used it there. 


It was not until December 1834 that another press arrived in New 
Zealand. This was for the use of the Church Missonary Society at 
Paihia and was in the charge of William Colenso. Colenso was a 
professional printer and his work was of high standard. Under his 
hands the press produced what the missionaries had long waited for, 
a large quantity of printed matter in Maori dealing with all phases of 
the Mission’s work. Such was the industry of the printer that it has 
been calculated that during the first five years over 74,100 books of 
four pages and over came from the press. Colenso’s first book, printed 
under great difficulty owing to the absence of equipment, was issued 
on 17 February 1835. It was The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians 
and the Ephesians. Many other works followed, but Colenso’s most 
famous work was the New Testament in Maori which appeared on 
30 December 1837. The products of Colenso’s press had a tremendous 
effect on mission work and were a major factor in the Christianizing 
of the Maori people. 

With the removal of the printer to Te Waimate to study for ordina- 
tion the stream of printed matter dwindled, and when in 1844 Bishop 
Selwyn removed to Purewa, Auckland, he took the press with him. 
Colenso used both a Stanhope and a Columbia “Eagle” press at Paihia, 
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but what eventually became of them is still unknown. It is of 
Palmerston North interest that some of the type used by Coleno 
found its way to Palmerston North and was used by the late Mr 
Alexander McMinn to print the Manawatu Standard. 


It may be noted that this famous press was also connected with 
important events in the early history of New Zealand. When Hobson 
arrived in 1840 he called on the Mission press to print his early 
proclamation, copies of the Treaty of Waitangi, and other official 
documents. The first Bay of Islands newspaper The New Zealand 
Advertiser and Bay of Islands Gazette, made its appearance at Koro- 
rareka on 15 June 1840. Governor Hobson used this paper for his 
official announcements, but when it became too critical of Govern- 
ment policy to please him, he used, or misused his powers to suppress 
it and consequently found himself without a means of publishing his 
notices. On 30 December 1840 Colenso printed the famous Govern- 
ment Gazette. No. 1. 


The first printing in English in New Zealand was done on this press. 
It was the Report of the Formation and Establishment of the New 
Zealand Temperance Society. This Society was formed not, as some 


enthusiasts have proclaimed, to enforce prohibition in New Zealand, | 7 


but as a means “of restraining and of diminishing the uncontrolled 
tide of Intemperance with which the Bay abounded.” A formidable 
task in Kororareka in 1835. 


Following on the advent of Colenso and his press the Wesleyan 
Mission, with headquarters on the Hokianga, had obtained a press 
which arrived in 1835 and was established at Mangungu under the 
direction of Rev. William Woon. This press produced a great deal of 
material, the first item appearing in 1836. Printing ceased in 1845 up 
to which time thirty items had appeared. 


The Roman Catholic Mission had its headquarters at Kororareka. 
It did not obtain a press until 1839 and even then was handicapped 
by the absence of a competent printer. Only seven items were pro- 
duced, the most imposing being Ko te Ako me te Karakia (377 pages) 
which appeared in 1847. This press was sold to The New Zealander 
newspaper in the early fifties. 


EARLY NEWSPAPERS 


While the Bay of Islands was the site of the earliest settlement of 
Europeans in New Zealand and the location of the country’s first 
capital, the earliest organised settlement was at Port Nicholson where the 
New Zealand Company planted its colonists at Britannia, now Petone. 
Here New Zealand’s first newspaper The New Zealand Gazette was 
established and got out its second issue on 18 April 1840. The first 
issue had made its appearance in London prior to the sailing of the 
colonists. The editor was Samuel Revans and the press was a Colum- 
bia. The main characteristic of this paper was a rabid criticism of the 
Governor's policy. It ceased publication in 1844. Revans with his 
Gazette preceded the first issue of The New Zealand Advertiser and 
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Bay »f Islands Gazette by two months. 

T e anti-government bias of the Gazette annoyed many and a party 
of ‘;overnment supporters brought out the New Zealand Colonist 
and Port Nicholson Advertiser in opposition. It did not prosper in the 
reve utionary if salubrious air of Port Nicholson and expired at the 
age of one. Revans’s Gazette, being further from the vengeance of the 
Go\.rnor than its unhappy contemporary at the Bay, managed to 
sur’ ve for another two years. The vacuum was filled by the New 
Zea ind Spectator and Cook Straits Guardian which sailed along com- 
fort .bly enough, though beset by practical difficulties, until Revans, 
the :rstwhile editor of the Gazette, who may have felt aggrieved by 
its 1 odest success, slyly induced McKenzie & Co., the paper’s printers, 
to -asert a libellous advertisement without the knowledge of the 
edit.rial committee. The committee sacked the printers. The printers 
reta iated by bringing out a rival paper of their own. The Spectator 
purchased the leased premises and plant where McKenzie and his 
associates worked and ejected them. Even this blow was not fatal. A 
new plant was imported from Sydney and The Wellington Independent 
again made its appearance. The two rivals happily incorporated in 
1874 as the New Zealand Times. 

Meanwhile the Bay of Islands’ newspapers also had their vicissi- 
tudes. We have seen how The New Zealand Advertiser and Bay of 
Islands Gazette like Revans’s Gazette was outspoken against the 
Governor’s policy and was suppressed at the age of six months. The 
consequent New Zealand (Government) Gazette was really also a 
newspaper containing not only Government notices but also advertise- 
ments and news. 

When the seat of government was removed to Auckland in 1841 
the printing of The New Zealand (Government) Gazette ceased. The 
coast being clear, Mr Quaife, who had been the editor of The New 
Zealand Advertiser and Bay of Islands Gazette, again emerged and 
founded a new paper, the Bay of Islands Observer, and, remembering 
past sufferings at Hobson’s hands, commenced to castigate the Govern- 
ment more painfully than ever. He received warnings to mend his 
ways, including the threat of a libel action from a Government official 
who was later found guilty of serious defalcations, and after eight 
months things got so difficult that he had to cease publication of his 
paper. To prevent any further trouble the Government Printer was 
sent up to the Bay to purchase the press and plant. 

For more than a year the Bay had no newspaper. Then The Bay of 
Islands Advocate appeared under the motto Nil desperandum, lasted 
for three months and succumbed. The glory of the Bay had passed. 
Its four newspapers had an average life of ten months. 

Before we leave this brief look at a few of our earliest newspapers, 
may we turn nearer home to Hawke’s Bay and take a glance at the 
origins of printing there. 

The printer, William Colenso, who had made such an impact with 
his press at Paihia, had in 1845 come to Waitangi, near the present 
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site of Napier, as a missionary and the district's first white reside 1t. 
Before leaving the Bay of Islands he realised the assistance a press 
would be to him in the mission field and ordered from England in 
October 1843 an Albion press and all accessories and this he took 
with him to Ahuriri where he arrived at Christmas 1844. 

Colenso got his press into operation and in 1847 the first p o- 
duction made its appearance. This was He Korero tenei mo /ni 
Kanara, and was followed by a number of other items for distribution 
amongst his scattered flock. In his extremely isolated situation the 
printer found himself compelled to resort to expedients similar to 
those he had used in his early days at the Bay of Islands. He was 
handicapped by a lack of type and many of his Ahuriri printings give 
evidence of the way in which he had overcome them. Italic letters are 
intermingled with roman, there are mixed sizes of capitals, a paucity of 
h’s is compensated by cutting off the lower part of a “b”, and so on, 
but the printing throughout is of the highest standard. Colenso’s 
printing ceased with the termination of his connection with the 
Mission in 1852. His Albion press, still in excellent order, is preserved 
in the Hawke’s Bay Museum at Napier. 

Five years were to pass before the progress of settlement was such 
as to justify the appearance of the Hawke’s Bay Herald and Ahuriri 
Advocate on 24 September 1857. The Herald continued in issue until 
1937 when it was incorporated in Hawke’s Bay Herald-Tribune. On 
3 February 1931 the premises of the Herald and all its plant were 
destroyed in the Napier earthquake, but even this disaster did not 
silence it for on the following day it brought out in conjunction with 
the Daily Telegraph a news bulletin of one sheet. The series of bulletins 
that appeared during the following days provide an interesting example 
of newspaper production under the most difficult circumstances. 

THE Maori Press 

We have noted that when Hongi said goodbye to Professor Lee, 
no doubt with a sigh of relief, he did not appear to have been 
convinced that the press would be of any practical or political import- 
ance during his time, and when he reached Sydney and a decent 
distance from his benefactors he sold the presents with which he had 
been loaded (excepting his suit of armour), purchased muskets, and 
with these proceeded to decimate rival tribes. 

When Colenso arrived with his press fourteen years later the 
immediate interest of the Maori in his lead type was as material 
badly needed for bullet manufacture. With the issue of material from 
the press, however, the Maori quickly learned to read and write and 
his interest in written matter rose to a high pitch. He was insatiable 
in his demand for books and within twenty years the Maori who had 
just emerged from a Stone Age culture was thinking of a printing 
press of his very own. 

This ambition first took practical form in 1856 when Waata Kuku- 
tai, a Queenite chief of the Waikato, under the promptings of C. O. B. 
Davis, began collecting money for the purchase of a press. One was 
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duly secured and installed in Auckland, but nothing emanated from 
it uitil 1861 when Ko Aotea or The Maori Recorder made its 
appcirance. At that time the Maori War was brewing and the 
Gov :rnment regarded with suspicion the expression in print of Maori 
opin on. In 1865 Davis himself was prosecuted for sedition because 






first p-o- of « leaflet he was said to have written, but which proved to be the 
mo Ani expr’ssion of opinion of loyal Queenite chiefs. After this episode the 
stribution pres seems to have discontinued printing and nothing further is 
ation the @ kno‘ -n of it. 
imilar to A far more romantic story tells the history of another Maori press 
. He was | that operated contemporaneously with that set up by Kukutai and 
tings give Dav s 
letters are , , st 
saeeeiinn al [ie Austrian frigate Novara had come to Auckland in 1858. 
y When it left Auckland in January 1859 it had on board two Maoris, 
nd so on, a 
Colenso’s Wiremu Toetoe, a postman, and Hemara Rerehau. When they got 
UV 3 . ° 
. to /.ustria they were made much of and shown many wonderful 
with the 5 te ; ; 4 
: thinss. They were of opinion that the noblest invention of the Pakeha 
preserved = 3 = \ 
was the railway engine, but chose as the gift to take with them back 
to New Zealand a printing press. 
was such i: 
d Ahuriri } This press was first set up at Mangere. It seems that Toetoe and 
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lant were |7 The new press was given the rather ominous name of Te Hokioi. Te 
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stion with portent of war. Nothing much is known of its early products but after it 
f bulletins |) was removed to Ngaruawahia in 1862 it came into greater promin- 
g example |} ence. To the consternation of the Government a newspaper in Maori 
ces. | began to circulate in the disturbed Waikato. As a counterblast the 
Government ordered from Sydney a press which was to issue an 
opposition paper to be called Te Pihoihoi Mokemoke, “The Lonely 
Sparrow”. This press was placed under the charge of the Government 
: Agent at Te Awamutu, John Gorst. When it reached its fifth issue 
al import- Fe ae : ‘ ie 
= dene the Kingite Maoris lost patience and a war party under Rewi visited 
* ts ta the printing house, confiscated the press and equipment and removed 
it to Ngaruawahia. Gorst was captured and threatened with shooting 
unless he left the Waikato. This he refused to do without orders from 
Sir George Grey. A letter from the Maoris to the Governor demanding 
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The Hokioi press for many years lay discarded on the banks of the 
a printing Waipa river at Te Kopua, but in 1935 it was recovered by members 
of the Te Awamutu Historical Society. Following the Waikato War 
ata Kuku- several newspapers in Maori were produced but all under Government 
“Cc. ©. &. control, and it was not until 1895 that the Maori again essayed to 
. One was FF control his own printing press. 
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At the present time considerable research into the origins and 
history of early New Zealand presses is being made, in particular >y 
Dr W. J. Cameron of the University of Auckland, to whose papers 
I am indebted for some of the foregoing information. 





A VOICE FOR THE 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


C. TIBBLES 


Two incidents concerning the training college libraries have 
prompted this brief statement: firstly, the strictures in the Osborn 
Report, and secondly, the remark of a speaker at Conference that 
“the training colleges have no voice”. As an ex-training college 
librarian (1947-51) I have some concern with both and an impulse to 
suggest explanations and possible first steps towards solution. 

It certainly is strange, and requires some explanation, that while 
according to Osborn the training colleges have “adequate libraries” 
(adequate in stock and staff, presumably) they “are not doing any- 
where near enough by way of instruction, reading or demonstration 


to give prospective teachers and school administrators a knowledge 7 


of the workings and capabilities of school libraries. If principals at 
present do not attach sufficient importance to school libraries, the 
oversight can surely be traced back to a failure in the teachers 
college to convey insight into the part a library can play as a teaching 
medium”. There are at least two points to be considered here. 

The librarians are responsible to the principals to start with, and 
they have, it is clear, twin functions to organise the library for the 
use of students, staff and local teachers, and to instruct the students 
in the “workings and capabilities of school libraries”. That is a great 
deal morc than a librarian normally has to face: and librarians are nol 
usually experienced in teaching, though some in the teachers’ colleges 
have been selected with that qualification. Since the librarian is 
appointed to manage the library, that function rather naturally takes 
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first place, the function of instruction coming second, though it is 7 


vital for the schools. If sufficient emphasis has not been placed on this 
second function, it is perhaps not the fault of the librarians. Lectures 


on school library procedures and on children’s books certainly find a ~ 


place in the curriculum of the training colleges, but have hardly been 


considered to form the core of the whole programme. If the use of 7 
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books is not at the heart of our educational system, then I wonder ~ 
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at v nat point on the periphery it rests. And, if the insight of which 
Osb rn speaks has been lacking, as evidently for the most part it has, 
whe e does the blame really lie? 

A, indicated above, I think it cannot be assigned wholly to the 
libr: “ian. How long have the teachers’ college libraries been effective? 
Wh n were trained librarians first appointed and grants made for the 
buil ‘ing of stock? Roughly, since the war. So the majority of head- 
teac vers and principals of teachers’ colleges are still pre-war products; 
thei: ideas were formed before the impact of library service, and 
tho: zh improvements have occurred, basic attitudes die hard. You may 
say, the teachers’ college librarians should have invaded teachers’ con- 
ferences and meetings. And so they should; sometimes they have done 
and demonstrated the link between library and books available. But 
not enough. It is difficult to invade a professional body and in any 
case the teachers’ college librarian has his job as librarian of the 
college. Must he be a missionary too and set the teachers actively 
thinking in terms of the use of libraries for teaching? For one thing 
teachers don’t think they need persuading. And that is the hardest 
attitude to fight against. It is just as much a battle as for standards 
in public library service. 

The situation that Osborn found, in fact, is that the school 
authorities and the administrators of education do not exploit the 
libraries existing in the schools, nor develop them and their use, nor 
profit sufficiently by the School Library Service at their disposal. One 
wonders whether there is any clear policy at all, especially for post- 
primary school libraries. Only one fully trained school librarian is at 
present in operation, and the newly established system of library 
assistants paid by the hour is not designed, except in isolated cases, to 
result in the training of children to use their school library in any 
systematic way. The responsibility still remains with the teachers and 
ultimately with the colleges that prepare them for professional life. 
The training college librarian will have to be a missionary whether 
he likes it or not. If the converted were in high places, there would be 
no need. Training college staff and the head-teachers would see to it 
that students and young staff were fully prepared and actively carrying 
out a programme of teaching which involves the use not only of 
reference books, encyclopaedias and the like but also, even more 
importantly, a wide range of both fiction and non-fiction leading to 
the books which are the life-blood of master spirits of all time. 
Teachers would see to it that pupils regard textbooks as merely the 
barest tools and realise that there exists a great quantity of excellent 
books, growing larger every year, at their disposal, in their school 
library or, if that is imposible, through the School Library Service. 
So far—with notable exceptions—teachers do not do this. And in 
fact perhaps it is not wholly their business. It is primarily the business 
of the school librarian, not only to keep the books but to train 
children in their proper use, to present the riches of the library. As 
Osborn points out, it is the obviously economical thing to do, to 
appoint a trained librarian as a member of the staff who will take 
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cooperate with all the other teaching staff, not merely the teachers >f 
English, in an organised programme covering the use of books in ill 
subjects. It is here that the teachers’ college libraries can help >y 
building up a demonstration collection of books that should be in 
school libraries and giving instruction on its value; if this is too great 
a drain on the library budget of the teachers’ colleges, the Schcol 
Library Service is prepared to assist with long-term loans. 

The fact remains that none of this has happened on a sufficiently 
large scale to make an impression. The training college librarian still 
has his library to look after and promote, still gives his lectures on 
library procedures and children’s books but without, up to tne 
present, an effective result. This the librarians already doubtless felt 
before the statement appeared in the Report. And this brings me to the 
second point I wish to make. If they still have “no voice” at the end 
of 15 years, when will they find one? In 15 years the only article in 
New Zealand Libraries from a training college library was my own in 
1948—it was a poor thing aimed merely at putting the training college 
libraries on the map; it did not grapple with any problems, and I take 
my share of blame for not being effective. But a voice is not difficult 
to find. The university libraries had none to start with. You may say 
that they are larger and more powerful institutions. True enough, but 
until last year there were only four of them, widely scattered. By 
cooperation they found a voice in the N.Z.L.A. But cooperation is 
something the training college librarians have never achieved. Until 
they do, there will be nothing heard of them as a body and their work 
will remain sporadic and ineffective. 

Conferences in February occur at an inconvenient time for them; 
nevertheless there are priorities. Teachers’ college librarians are few 
and as widely apart as the university librarians; so the need to meet 
each other and to keep in touch with library developments as a whole 
is even more essential for them than for some other small groups. 
I personally know of the unsuccessful efforts made between 1947-51 
to arrange meetings. Three out of five was the greatest number ever to 
meet in those years. I think I am right in saying that three out of 
seven were at the recent Conference in Dunedin. Some training 
college library problems are special and difficult; some are common 
to all educational institutions but no headway will be made while the 
librarians continue to work in isolation, chipping off a little here and 
a little there. Principals of training colleges do not work so. They 
maintain contact. The situation is in marked contrast to the medical 
librarians, an equally small and scattered group; they held a three-hour 
meeting (unofficial) during Conference and all of them were there. 
Between Conferences they keep in close touch personally and ex- 
change information. 

Perhaps the reason that the training college librarians do not con- 
solidate their efforts is that they are too modest. They have noi 
realised their key position and the potentialities they have. So much 
depends on them and if only they could induce in their authorities that 
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regular periods of instruction, as well as periods for reading, and 
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insi: at that Osborn speaks of, in the way that librarians of public 
libr. ies have won over the local bodies, then a new era for libraries 
in s: hools might arise and a new generation of intelligent library users. 
istrations exist, of course. The training college librarians may 
exp! ss One of their twin functions through the Children’s and Young 
Peo le’s Section. Here their work through teachers to get books to 
chil: ren may find a voice, and in this effort the School Library Service 
stan ls at their elbow to help. Cooperation with this Service could yield 
imp rtant results. Their other more normal function as libraries of 
educational institutions stands nearer to the Universities and Research 
Sect.on, though this avenue has not, I think, been explored. It is 
clea that the teachers’ college librarians are too small a group to 
stan! alone, but there is precedent in N.Z.L.A. for subdivision of 
sect ons. This might be their solution, to form a subdivision of one 
of t.e Sections with which their interests are affiliated. Surely an active 
sub ivision would be more satisfactory to its members than an attempt 
to use local branches as a voice—which was what the original plaintiff 
appeared to have in mind. Once the training college librarians know 
eacli other and have become a united body, however small, there will 
be no difficulty in finding a medium of expression. 

othing at present can easily smooth the way for the training 
college librarians with their double function. Their road is a hard 
one. But I think they have not used their Association to further their 
ends, and they can only do this by working together. Enlisting the 
strength of the Association to support their combined efforts, they 
will in time break through the conservatism of teachers and the library 
will become truly the heart of the school. 
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SURVEY OF NEWSPAPER 
INDEXING IN NEW ZEALAND 


As a result of a recommendation from the joint Archives Seminar and 
Seminar for Librarians of New Zealand Collections at Conference in 
1959, Council asked the Book Resources Committee of the Association 
to undertake a survey of newspaper indexing in New Zealand. The last 
survey was made in 1948. The following report prepared by A. G. 
Bagnall, Secretary cf the Book Resources Committee, was presented 
to a recent meeting of the Committee. 

SCOPE OF INQUIRY 

The comments and table represent an analysis of the replies received 
from questionnaires sent to libraries in Whangarei, Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, Dunedin and Invercargill. Copies were also sent to 
the Napier Museum and to the public libraries of Hamilton, Palmers- 
ton North, Nelson and Timaru which made nil returns. 

CoM MENTS 
|. Current indexing. Current indexing of varying completeness is done 
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by libraries in Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the most significant development in the twelve years sinve 
the 1948 survey (New Zealand Libraries 11:229 September 1948) his 


been the unitary indexing of metropolitan papers by the General | 
Assembly Library. This work which was begun following a Book § 


Resources Committee review of the findings of the earlier survey ard 
with the explicit encouragement of the Committee has nevertheless 
been undertaken primarily to meet the library’s own needs. However 
if some means of publication could be found a standard work covering 
all major New Zealand news would be available against which current 
indexing elsewhere clearly need meet only local news. Duplication of 
effort now apparent from the returns between centres and even within 
centres would be avoided. 

S 





2. Retrospective indexing. The table shows that only in the four | 
centres has it been possible to undertake any retrospective indexing, 


with in one instance a regrettable but apparently unchecked duplica- | 


tion. However, in part from the impetus of the last survey and for | 


other reasons some progress has been made notably in Auckland and 
Wellington, although it is some years since the General Assembly 
Library has been able to continue work on its retrospective index. 

The practice of indexing only local news in retrospective indexing 
should perhaps be considered by the Committee. It is satisfactory if 
this is done in accordance with a general plan for indexing “New 
Zealand” news of a general character comprehensively in one centre 
as the General Assembly Library is doing currently but not otherwise. 
Both the Otago Daily Times and the Canterbury Times, for example, 
contain feature articles dealing with other parts of New Zealand which 
would not be covered apparently by the indexing done so far. 

The questionnaire query regarding historical societies was included 
merely to suggest one way in which this problem could be tackled. It 
looks as though any systematic retrospective indexing by the staffs of 
provincial libraries will not be practicable for some time but some 
progress could be made if the interest of some of the growing number 
of local historical societies could be aroused in this way. 

3. Clippings. Apart from the clipping indexes of newspaper offices 
which, because of their relative inaccessibility and incompleteness have 
been disregarded in this survey, a number of libraries handle clippings. 
This matter has been considered at length by the New Zealand Seminar 
but it may merely be mentioned that there is a point in the intensive 
mounting anc indexing of clippings beyond which newspaper indexing 
become a more practicable solution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the Committee ask the General Assembly Library to consider 
publication of the newspaper index currently maintained in the Library. 
Mr J. O. Wilson has indicated unofficially some of the difficulties in 
such a proposal but will be happy to discuss the matter with members. 
The Book Resources Committee hopes that retrospective indexing 
can be intensified and done to an agreed standard of completeness. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


-s noted in the June issue, meetings of the Standing Executive 
Co: unittee will no longer be reported fully. Copies of the minutes of 





y and & Sta ding Executive Committee meetings and other Council documents 
theless | are now available at the Auckland, Wellington and Dunedin Public 
=e Lib aries, the library of the University of Canterbury, and the General 
a Ass’mbly Library, Wellington. Important decisions of Council and 
os Sta: ding Executive will be reported in this new feature NEWS AND 
tion of © : : : 7 

. NoiES, together with other material of interest to members of the 
within | Association. Contributions are welcomed by the Editor. 
Pc: : INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 
uplica- After an initial approach to the Department of Industries and 
nd for |) Commerce to gain N.Z.L.A. representation at the Industrial Develop- 
nd and |) ment Conference was unsuccessful, further representations by Mr 
sembly |) C. 5. Perry to the Secretary for Industries and Commerce, Dr W. B. 
index. |) Sutch, resulted in the Association being invited to send an observer 


dexing with right to take part in the discussion. Mr Perry, with Mr J. P. Sage 


tory if |) as alternative observer, was asked to attend as N.Z.L.A. representative. 
“New |) The Association was also successful in having an attractive printed 
centre |) folder The Printed Word as an Aid to Industry, prepared at the request 
erwise. of the Standing Executive Committee by Mr Perry and Mr Sage, 
‘ample, distributed to delegates attending the Conference. 

which (his document summarizes the portions of the Osborn report 
ir. ' dealing with library provision for industrial development, with appro- 
cluded [> priate quotations from the report, asks the Conference to express 
‘led. It |) support for the N.Z.L.A. proposals on technical and scientific library 
taffs of [> service, and makes the general submission: “That since effective 
t some |) industrial development depends on information, full regard should be 
umber [9 had to equipping the nation’s information services so that they can 

supply needs as those needs are revealed.” 

offices 
ss have DUNEDIN LIBRARIAN 

ppings. ‘ ‘ i = . 
eminar |, _ Miss A. H. Fache has been appointed to the position of librarian, 
tensive i Dunedin Public Library. Apart from a short break from 1940 to 1942 


\dexing |, Miss Fache has served with the library since January 1937, and was 
~ | appointed deputy librarian in 1948. Miss Fache has also acted as city 
) librarian for two periods during the absence overseas of the former 
| librarian, Mr A. G. W. Dunningham, now in Indonesia. 





onsider | 

og i NEW SERVICE FOR RUSSIAN BOOKS ANNOUNCED 
>mbers. A two page letter from MODERN BOOKS, a Wellington cooperative 
\dexing |) bookshop specializing in foreign language material, particularly 
steness. Russian, has recently been circulated to several New Zealand libraries 
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setting out details of a new service being offered by the bookshop to 
libraries interested in buying publications in the Russian language. 

The service, to begin in June 1960, comprises the regular supply 
to libraries of catalogues, free and in English, listing all books in the 


Russian language published in the U.S.S.R.; the collection aad) 


acknowledgment of the orders from libraries; and the distribution of 
the books to the ordering libraries. 


The basic catalogue appears to be Novie Knigie (New Books) copies } 
of which are enclosed with the letter. This is a weekly publication [ 
received by air mail from Moscow. It includes only Russian language 7 


works, but information on Soviet books in non-Russian languages is 
promised. 


Because of the organisation of the Soviet book trade it is important 9) 


that orders should be placed promptly. The letter outlines a suggested 
method of making out a book order. Orders are to be despatched 
regularly once a week by airmail. 

Useful additional information on the price of Russian books 
(generally one third of the English price for a comparable book) 
their binding and size, and the likely delay in delivery is also given. 

Libraries which buy through the central purchasing scheme organ- 
ised by the National Library Service are free to make use of the 
service. 

Libraries which are interested in this service and have not yet 
received a copy of the letter should write to the Manager, MODERN 
Books, 48A Manners Street, Wellington. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS TO OWN 


An attractive 8 page folder Children’s Books to Own, specially 
prepared for Children’s Book Week this year, will be available early 
in August for delivery to libraries and bookshops. Orders may now be 
placed with the Registrar, N.Z.L.A., P.O. Box 5103, Wellington. The 
price will be 10s. per 20, post free. 


BUSINESS ARCHIVES IN THE NEWS 


An article on business archives published in New Zealand Libraries 
last year (D. S. Macmillan. Business records and historical research 
in Australia. NZ Libs 22:217-24 D °59) seems to have struck a 
responsive chord. The Canterbury Chamber of Commerce’s Economic 
Bulletin has recently published an article on business archives by Miss 
P. S. Cocks of National Archives, who is also writing another article 
for the business journal Management; the Accountants’ Journal of 
March 1960 mentions Mr Macmillan’s article favourably; and in an 
article in the Auckland Star on 2 June 1960, “There’s often history 
in those old bill files’, Mr Eugene C. Grayland quotes with approval 
from Mr Macmillan’s article, without however acknowledging New 
Zealand Libraries as his source. Mr Grayland comments that “several 
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wri ers engaged on current historical writing say that New Zealand 
necds a Business Archives Council of the type that Britain has”, and 
it seems likely that with the increasing interest in New Zealand 
ecc10mic history some such organisation may be set up in the near 
fut’ re. The N.Z.L.A. Archives Committee is agreed that a survey 
of ousiness archives is desirable, but that the present survey of local 
boc y records should be completed first. 


TITLES AND STATE IMMATERIAL 
n Auckland correspondent has drawn attention to the following 
ad\ ertisement, taken from a recent issue of Museums Journal. National 
Library Service please note. 
WANTED. Unwanted libraries. Manchester City Art Galleries would be 


greieful for gift or loan of, or opportunity to purchase cheaply, well- 


bound books of all sizes to fill bookcases in library at Heaton Hall.* 
Tit.es and state immaterial if backs good. About 100 feet of shelving 
at present. Please write Director, City Art Gallery, Mosley Street, 
Manchester 2. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Vollowing are details of reports and bibliographies done by mem- 
bers of the 1959 Professional Course which are available on loan from 
the Library School: 
REPORTS 
Maps and the library. 
Mcchanisation of technical processing: an aspect of future library 
development in New Zealand. 
Picture loan collections. 
Problems of local government amalgamation and their relation to 
library service in New Zealand. 
Publicising good books for children through library agencies. 
Rare book collections. 
Reference services for undergraduates in university libraries. 
Sheet music. 
A survey of library provision in the Wellington environs. 
A survey of young adult reading and its relation to library service. 
Toward a national library for Indonesia. 
Training librarians for Indonesian libraries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Bibliography of New Zealand marine zoology (1769-1899) 
Bibliography of published books and articles and of university theses 
about woman in public life in New Zealand. 
Bibliography of the helminth parasites of New Zealand (1879-1959). 
Beat plans and designs (18-25 ft) and a list of books for the 
amateur builder. 
Books for reluctant readers in Forms III and IV. 
[he education of the deaf child: a selected bibliography. 
Che history of building design in New Zealand from Maori times 
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to the present: a select bibliography. 
A list of references on New Zealand social services. 
Muslim architecture: a selected list of books and periodical articlcs. 
A select bibliography of methods of showing relief on maps. 
It is hoped that copies of a few of these papers will be available for 
distribution to libraries. 


LOLITA AN INDECENT DOCUMENT 


A decision that Vladimir Nabokov’s novel Lolita is an indecent 
document within the meaning of the Indecent Publications Act has 
been made by Mr Justice Hutchison in a judgment delivered in the 
Supreme Court on 5 July. Some of the implications of this decision 
will be discussed in a noté in the next issue of New Zealand Libraries. 


FAIR DEAL FOR AUTHORS 


Sir Alan Herbert in a Preliminary Memorandum* submitted to the 
Society of Authors outlining proposals for a “public lending right” on 
books comments on the “admirably economical” library system of 
Great Britain, “this fine tableau of British Scholarship and Culture in 
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' whch books have so high, so huge, a place” and from which one 
) thi: g only is missing—“the tiny forgotten figure of the book-producer.” 
“Al these bonhomous, bursting libraries exist—if we may put it 
| crujely—for a single purpose: TO PREVENT THE BUYING OF 
) BOOKS.” 

“o redress the balance a little in favour of the author and 
pul lisher, Sir Alan proposes an amendment to the Copyright Act to 
cre ite a “public lending right” in books, based on the precedent of 
“performing right” for music, to be vested in the author or owner of 
the copyright. In return for the grant of “public lending right”, the 
\deceat — library authorities and proprietors of other public lending libraries 
ct has to which the Bill applies are required to make annual payments to 
an Authors’ and Publishers’ Lending Right Association, supervised by 
the Minister of Education, which in turn will make grants to publishers 
anc authors. The Memorandum sets out the arguments in favour of 
this move, and includes as Appendix F a draft Libraries (Public 
Lending Right) Bill. This Bill sets out four alternative rates of pay- 
ment by library authorities, estimated to yield at present about 
£1,000,000 per annum. 

the arguments put forward to show the unfair treatment by 
to the libraries of authors and publishers in Great Britain probably apply 
ht” on with even greater force to New Zealand. At least one New Zealand 
em of autnor, Mr Maurice Duggan, seems to think so. At the jubilee dinner 
ture in of the Association in Dunedin last February he made the pointed 
comment that libraries and librarians in New Zealand make more out 
of books than do authors. 

The President in reply mentioned the Danish scheme whereby a 
special Author’s Fund makes grants to authors for the use of their 
books in public libraries. 
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5 However, it must be noted that the “public lending right” scheme 
proposed by Sir Alan Herbert has found little favour in official library 
circles in Great Britain. The Library Association’s attitude, according 
to the April issue of Liaison is one of “little sympathy, and no official 
support.” 

Sir Alan’s Memorandum will serve the useful purpose of clarifying 
thought on this question both among librarians and the producers of 
books. New Zealand Libraries hopes to publish further comment in 
the near future. 


* Public Lending Right, Authors, Publishers & Libraries; a Preliminary Memorandum 
humbly submitted to The Society of Authors by A. P. Herbert, March 1960. Supplement 
to The Author, 70 no 3 Spring 1960. 


REVISION OF “MENDELSSOHN” 





A grant of £8,000 over a period of three years has been made by 
the National Council of Social Research to the South African Public 
Library, Cape Town, for the revision and supplementing of Sidney 
Mendelssohn’s South African Bibliography, published in 1910. The 
I project will be under the direction of the Chief Librarian of the S.A. 
oman Library, Mr D. H. Varley, and will be carried out in close cooperation 
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IMPORTANT DICTIONARIES 
Now Available 


The latest “Omega” ENGLISH-SPANISH and SPANISH-ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, fully bound and most attractively got up, 
consisting of over 860 pages, each part containing some 30,000 
entries, including the usual technical and everyday neologisms. Imi- 
tated pronunciation is given for every word and there are auxiliary 
and irregular verbs for both languages, Christian and Geographical 
names as well as Tables of Weights and Measures, etc. etc. 

Ideal for students as well as for the layman, this is an outstanding 
work which should prove itself of interest to public and university 
libraries alike. £2 2s. Od. 
Considerably overdue, we are pleased to be able to announce a fresh 
impression of the late Professor Dr Max Mueller’s TRAVELLERS’ 
& STUDENTS’ COMPACT ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. International Phonetic Pronunciation is 
contained within the clear text, which also includes the irregular 
verbs, making this a well worth while addition to all libraries. 616 p. 

15s. Od. 
L. Meller & F. Mazzucato’s ENGLISH-ITALIAN and ITALIAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY is ideal for all students of the language, 
this work being a worthy addition to libraries, being authoritative and 
well grouped throughout. The usual explanatory notes on Abbre- 
viations, Weights & Measures, etc., are included, and the extremely 
durable red plastic covers and clear type make it a pleasure to use. 

12s. 6d. 
Now available again is Professor M. Segal’ss ENGLISH-HEBREW 
and HEBREW-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. This excellent work is 
ideal for both everyday use for the beginner as well as the advanced 
student, covering both modern and biblical Hebrew in some 486 p. 

16s. Od. 


Also Available— 


MODERN HEBREW by Professor Eliezer Rieger, a complete pro- 
gramme for teaching Hebrew as a modern spoken language. “Basic 
Hebrew”, similar in scope and purpose to the system of basic 
English devised by Ogden and Richards, is a most important 
feature. 156 p. 18s. Od. 
“TARYAG MILLIM”’—613 WORDS INTRODUCTION INTO 
SPOKEN HEBREW IN LATIN CHARACTERS by Vladimir Ja- 
botinsky. For those having little or no knowledge of Hebrew this is 
the ideal book, directed as it is at making spoken Hebrew more 
accessible to English-speaking beginners, dealing with every aspect of 
Hebrew from pronunciation, vowels, accents, consonants, etc. 8s. 6d. 


H. PORDES 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER 
138 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 
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wit the Library of Parliament and the University of Cape Town, and 
it is hoped, with all other libraries in the country with substantial 
Africana collections. Although Mendelssohn, as it is familiarly known, 
is by far the most complete printed record of publications in and 
about Southern Africa, it is well known that many thousands of items 
not known to Mendelssohn were omitted from the Bibliography, and 
many thousands still have been added to Africana libraries since 1910, 
whcn this standard work was published. It is hoped to fill many of 
the.e earlier gaps, and to take the supplement to 1925; after this date 
the published bibliographical sources are more numerous, and are 
eas. er to handle and locate. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

| read with interest Mr K. J. Hesz’s letter in the May issue of 
New Zealand Libraries, but I think there are two points to be made 
against his suggestion. 

First, New Zealand editions are not large, and if the present 
number of deposit copies is to be increased, this increase needs to 
be made with greater consideration for publishers. 

Secondly, if account is to be taken of disasters, placing five copies 
in institutions so close together is unrealistic. Mr Hesz would surely 


F agree that, quite apart from problems of destruction, a satisfactory 


geographical distribution of deposit copies is desirable; this could be 
most usefully met by asking for two further copies—one, say for an 
Auckland library, and one for a South Island library. 
P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS. 

The Library, 
University of Otago. 
Sir, 

| fully agree with Mr K. J. Hesz’s proposals published in the May 
1960 issue. However, I would amend his suggestion by two additions: 

(4) Insert the word “nearest” in front of “public”, and add 

(5) One to the nearest university library of the place of publication. 

Needless to say how important it is to make students acquainted 
with the latest additions to our national stock. 


S. F. FARKAS. 
Wellington. 





STANDARDS FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


“So far as your Authority will permit of it, exercise great Discrimination 
as to which Persons shall be admitted to the use of the Library. For the 
Treasure House of Literature is no more to be thrown open to the ravages 
of the unreasoning Mob, than is a fair Garden to be laid unprotected at the 
Mercy of a Swarm of Beasts. 
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“Question each Applicant closely. See that he be a Person of gcod 
Reputation, scholarly Habits, sober and courteous Demeanour. Any m>re 
Trifler, a Person that would Dally with Books, or seek in them shallow 
Amusement, may be Dismiss’d without delay. 

“No Person younger than 20 years (save if he be a Student, of more 
than 18 years, and vouched by his Tutor) is on any pretext to enter ‘he 
Library. Be suspicious of Women. They are given to the Reading of 
frivolous Romances, and at all events, their presence in the Library adds 
little to (if it does not, indeed, detract from) that aspect of Gravity, 
Seriousness and Learning which is its greatest Glory. You will make no 
error in excluding them altogether, even though by that Act it befall that 
you should prohibit from entering some one of those Excellent Females 
who are distinguished by their Wit and Learning. There is little Chance 





that You or I, Sir, will ever see such an One.” 


From The Old Librarian’s Almanack, by Jared Bean. A very rare pamphlet first 
published in New Haven, Connecticut in 1773. Reprinted by The Elm Tree Press. 
Woodstock, Vermont, 1909. 





THEATRE 60 


The only New Zealand literary magazine devoted solely to the 
local stage. Annual subscriptions 7s. 6d. for three issues, from 
100 Broderick Road, Johnsonville. Specimen copy on request. 





LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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M. A. RENNIE 


ln ‘roducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 
BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


| High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 


Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 


This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
ihe book to be inserted into the sleeve. 


The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
ihus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 


Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7# in. 7Tiin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 7iin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 74 in. 7i in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 83 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8& in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 84 in. 82 in. x 18 in. 8d each 


Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in —4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5Sd each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 
All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 
MRS M. A. RENNIE 


114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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NEW EDITIONS 
FROM OXFORD 


Keep your Library 
up-to-date 





Approx. 


N.Z. Price 
THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 2nd Edition. By Leo Marquard 26/- 


ELEMENTARY CHINESE by Chau Wing Chan. 
2nd Edition 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH PLACE NAMES. 4th Edition. By 
Eilert Ekwall 


BENTLEY AND DRIVER’S TEXTBOOK OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 7th. 
Edition. By John Edmund Driver 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Fiat 


RY SUPPLIES Bock Card Printed two sides White 
LIBRARS and Buff. 
Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Bluc. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
SS 2S a Re a eK OO ee ee ea oe aT 


Mr/Mrs/Miss ................ ana haiiilacaniniants 
lease send free of charge Librarian 


atalogue [] Address 
rice List and Order Forms C] 





uuuaue. SChool/College 
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“BOOKS ror every LIBRARY” 
i 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS: 


Already in its third printing, this book, by the brilliant 
young Wew Zealand author Maurice Shadbolt, is 
acclaimed by critics and public in New Zealand and 
overseas. It is a collection of outstanding long-short 
stories. Price 18s. 


GLORIOUS ENTERPRISE: 


By Ian Cumming. A 750 page history of the first 100 
years of the Auckland Education Board. Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY: 


The first complete encyclopedia of world mythology 
printed in English. 512 pages—over 800 illustrations. 
Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASTRONOMY: 


A companion volume to the “Mythology Encyclopedia”, 
this book deals with every aspect of Astronomy. 
Price 63s. 


UNDERCOVER AGENT - NARCOTICS: 


By Derek Agnew. This is the dramatic and true story 
of the world’s secret war against drug racketeers. 
Price 18s. 


EXPECTANT MOTHER: 


This book has just been revised and brought up-to-date. 
Written by a group of obstetricians, it provides in 
simple terms the information and advice which every 
woman needs during pregnancy. Price 7s. 6d. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 





PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 








